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Translated for this Journal. 
Alexander Winterberger and the Modern 
Organ-playing. 

[From the ' Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’ Leipzig, July 1, 1856.] 

The time when virtuoso-dom could be content 
to stand upon its own clay feet, lies happily behind 
us. The satiety and consequent indifference and 
estrangement of the public will have the good 
effect of considerably reducing the number of 
“ prestidigitateurs” speculating on applause. Cer- 
tainly it can do no harm to the more genuine and 
artistic virtuosity, which finds its real merit in 
subserving higher aims, to have the ground too 
long usurped by weeds entirely reclaimed. If 
America can still feast for some time on these 
leavings of the European table, it will be a poor 
justification of the name “New World,” in an 
artistic point of view. The wanderings of our 
left-behind European virtuosos into the most un- 
civilized countries, whence there is scarcely an 
exotic “order” to be brought away—an actual 
selling out—go to contradict this reproach. With- 
in a short time virtuosity in the new world, also, 
will have to take that transition step, which we 
already witness here in the appearance of a more 
or less respectable, more or less conservative 
humbug of classicality, which in its awkward dul- 
ness is very far from reaching the future ideal of 
virtuosity. This humbug costs far less exertion 
in technical matters, and even in mind, since but 
a moderate musical instinct is required for the 
interpretation of universally well-known matter ; 
one simply pays due homage to the improved 
taste of the age, lays claim to serious and sterling 
achievements, and lends all possible brilliancy of 
instrumentation to that which formerly would 
have won a succés d'estime. Classicism has be- 
come the fashion: let us not overestimate what is 




















a virtue of necessity and therefore not without 
stain. 

Far be it from us to fail to recognize a rela- 
tive progress in all this. The public has learned 
to discriminate between false and genuine virtu- 
osity ; nor will it rest satisfied with this first gleam 
of recognition. ‘“ Hypocrisy is the homage which 
vice pays to virtue ;” the publle will soon also 
learn to feel the distinction between rightly pro- 
fessing and intrinsically true virtuosity. Then 
these desperate grimaces, these affected spasms 
in the rendering of the most popular and hack- 
nied of the Beethoven Sonatas, which give a man 
the air of a snobbish (verphilisterten) Western 
dervish, will produce nothing but a ludicrous 
effect. To us it is impossible to have faith in the 
conversion of the false virtuoso. The true, artis- 
tic virtuosity has no need, on the one hand, to 
abandon the technical problem. That would be 
unartistically convenient. On the other hand it 
presupposes a thoroughly reformed artistic culture 
and development. The difficulties, the exertions 
it requires are more many-sided, and in view of 
the new demands none of the old (mechanical) 
ones are intermitted. But in this terror to un- 
called practitioners he that is chosen will hardly 
find discouragement. 

What Franz Liszt has effected practically 
for this reform of virtuosity in the domain of the 
piano, will scarcely be questioned by competent 
and impartial judges. No other could have done 
it; the initiative required genius. The piano 
has not only assumed, but conquered for itself the 
sovereign position in the present world of music ; 
it has become the concert instrument, the wrest- 
ling ground par excellence of virtuosos; and it 
was just here that the reform (we choose this ex- 
pression instead of one more ambiguous) was the 
most necessary, as being most decisive and estab- 
lishing the law for other instruments. JosErm 
JoAcHIM, who in a certain sense may call him- 
self a pupil of Liszt, might perhaps have achieved 
alone a similar reform in violin-playing. Liszt 
himself has not limited himself to the principal 
achievement—an ordinary human life would not 
have sufficed for this—he has extended this re- 
form of virtuosity to the instrument most nearly 
related to the piano, to the Organ, whose impor- 
tance in these latter times was threatening to fall 
into undue neglect on account of its supposed 
stiffness and one-sided dignity. Liszt’s recent 
organ compositions, and the young organ virtuoso, 
his pupil, thus far the only one who has been 
raised up for this mission, Herr ALEXANDER 
WINTERBERGER, are the living evidences of 
this new act of Liszt. The Erard of the organ 
seems to have been found at the same time. Our 
readers have already been informed about that 














masterpiece in the cathedral at ones the 


new organ by Herr LapeGast. The perfecti- 
bility of this instrument in the modern spirit is 
now clearly proved ; the “stiffness” of the organ 
is broken, and this experience may also react 
upon the instruments of older construction to 
modify our views of what may be expected of the 
organ as such. Every person whg was present at 
either of the concerts got up by Herr Music- 
Director ENGEL in the Merseburg cathedral, 
must still remember the astonishing impression. 
The most experienced connoisseurs could not 
trust their ears; Herr Winterberger’s perform- 
ances filled the stationary gentry with that strange 
awe, which a German Concert-master may have 
felt on first hearing Paginini. In fact the boun- 
dary, within which professional jealousy or the 
envy of colleagues could have stirred, was com- 
pletely overstepped. 

Let us first cast a hasty glance upon the organ 
virtuosity of the most recent times. We cannot 
indeed give a complete review of meritorious 
organists. * * * From the very nature of 
the instrument we count among the virtuosos on 
the organ, who have gained notoriety by travels, 
far fewer tares, as well as far less wheat, com- 
pared with other instrumental virtuosos. The 
late Herr Orgel-Kloss (organ-blockhead ?), as well 
as a pair of Italian vagabonds, to whom we may 
add perbaps an unconfirmed discovery of M. 
Fétis in Belgium, represent the chaff of organ- 
virtuosity. The prominent true virtuosos of the 
instrument, in our experience, have been at the 
same time greater or lesser masters of piano- 
playing. Above all we remember here with real 
enthusiasm MENDELSSOHN, whose gentle con- 
stitution only seldom allowed him to afford this 
pleasure to his admirers, the less so, since he, once 
before the instrument, in his artistic self-forgetful- 
ness lost utterly all due regard for his own nerves. 
Ilis playing had a decidedly modern character, 
quite as interesting and poetical as that of organ- 
ists who cannot play the piano, whose style is 
hard without energy, in short dry and leathern. 
Next to Mendelssohn, we may name ADOLPH 
Hess¥, in Breslau, one of the most distinguished 
pianists of the Hummel school, but who succeeds 
excellently well too in the performance of Cho- 
pin’s compositions. With him, too, one forgets 
the “stiffness” of the instrument, and his own 
works for it have an unquestionably higher value 
than any juiceless productions of a TH1ELE, who 
is so extravagantly glorified by some organists. 
As important virtuosos on the organ we may 
further mention from our own personal hearing: 
Professor HARTMANN in Copenhagen, and Ta. 
Krircuner in Winterthur, both composers of 
talent, and good routine piano-players. 
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If we had not facts enough in the examples of 
living artists to establish the assertion, that only a 
remarkable pianist can achieve anything remark- 
able upon the organ, and that the modern organist 
must first mount up on the shoulders of the piano- 
player to the “ Pope of instruments” (as Liszt 
calls it), we should not shrink from proving it 
a priori by pointing to the relationship as 
well as the distinction between the two instru- 
ments, enumerating the required technical studies 
and preliminary exercises. In fact, this relation- 
ship is so evident, that we need not enter into 
details. Parallel epochs in piano and in organ 
playing present themselves. If Hesse repre- 
sents the school of Hummel, so has Alexander 
Winterberger made the first successful advance 
in introducing the Liszt school into organ playing. 
What a rich gain this is for the future, cannot be 
set forth in a word. The historical clique may 
murmur to the contrary, as they have always done: 
but it is certainly not the least characteristic 
feature of the Liszt school, that it has taken up 
into itself all éhat did not deserve to go to the 
bottom, all that does not belong to the past and 
to oblivion, all that is justified by any organic 
vitality, and upholds it with the superiority of its 
own individual stamp. Jomun SEBASTIAN Bacn’s 
works, a music of the future as much as any 
other, will first meet with a worthy execution 
through the impulse and progress gained by 
means of the Liszt-ian epoch, both on the piano 
and the organ. 

Herr Alexander Winterberger had originally 
educated himself for a piano-player, and com- 
pleted his studies to that end under Liszt's direc- 
tion. The results which he attained were bril- 
liant ; his virtuosity qualified him for the solution 
of the most difficult problems both in the classic 
and romantic masters. Asa salon or as a concert- 
player, he could be sure of an honorable rank. 
Already at that time he felt a distinct impulse 
towards the study of the organ; the character of 
this instrumént seemed to harmonize with a cer- 
tain chord of his musical thought and feeling, 
which was destined soon to be the ruling chord, 
when he went to pursue his theoretical stadies at 
Berlin, where he could enjoy Prof. Marx’s in- 
After his 
return from there, he devoted himself with all his 
energies and with almost exclusive zeal to organ 


struction in the art of composition. 


playing, in which he soon did such astonishing 
things, that his master, Liszt, decidedly advised 
him to make this his speciality, since, harmonizing 
with his inward calling, it promised him exter- 
nally also an important future, by the certainty 
of distinguishing himself as one of the first in 
point of rank and time in a sphere which is in 
a certain manner new. Already, during his 
pupilage at piano-playing, he made continued 
pedal studies on a chamber organ constructed by 
a Prussian officer in Erfurt. The facility which 
he acquired in pedal playing surpasses the feats 
of the organists of the old school in quietness and 
certainty, in energy and fluency, to the same de- 
gree that his finger execution is superior to theirs. 
He represents the Liszt schocl both with hand 
and foot. ‘The rapidity and clearness of his 
trills, his scales, his precision and dexterity in the 
execution of the most various rhythmical figures 
on the pedal, are quite as unheard of as the invin- 
cible firmness and endurance of his touch upon 
the manuals. His performance of the wonderful 
fantasia on the choral from Meyerbeer’s Prophete 








| action. 





by Franz Liszt, is unquestionably the most extra- 
ordinary thing ever done upon the organ. Few 
pianists would be able to reproduce to us a frag- 
ment of this mighty work upon a piano of easy 
With equal perfection Herr Winterber- 
ger plays Liszt’s transcription of Nicolai’s festival 
overture upon the Choral: Ein feste Burg, as 
well as two more recent organ compositions of 
Liszt (still in MS.): a Prelude and Fugue on the 
name BACH, and an organ piece full of a 
mystical and searching spirit, based upon the 
Choral: Aus tiefer Noth. It was this Merseburg 
organ, which Herr Winterberger after Herr 
Music-Director Engel has inaugurated by his 
surprising talent, that first moved Liszt to the 
composition of a number of church works, of 
which the series, we trust, is far from closed. 
Meanwhile Herr Winterberger has acquired a 
numerous repertoire of older and newer pieces 
for the organ, which will bring his extraordinary 
The in- 
comparable genius of his master in the discovery 
of new combinations of sound, in the choice and 


achievements into deserved notoriety. 


mixture of the appropriate colors for the repre- 
sentation of an idea, has paved for the young 
organ virtuoso the right way to a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge and command of registration. 
Herr Winterberger is intending soon to com- 
mence his first artistic tour as organist, and has 
selected Holland as the first field. Holland is 
confessedly rich in master-works of the older 
style of organ-building, and has a good musical 


g 
reputation, which it is to be expected will not 
suffer by a hospitable reception of the young 
artist. Ie unites in himself everything which 
stamps the virtuoso a true artist, and makes him 
qualified to work for his own and his master’s 


honor. Hans v. Buetow. 
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The Works of Chopin. 
[Concluded.] 


We now come to the TARANTELLA, Op. 43, 
which, for sparkling animation and deliciously 
characteristic gaietv, has no competitor among the 
smaller works of Chopin. * * * This piece 
isin the key of A flat major,—of itself a new 
feature—for, till now, we never heard of a Taran- 
fella in other than a minor key. However, Cho- 
pin shows us that he can render the major mode 
as supple and bendable as the minor—as Taran- 
tellish and twist-about-able—as mournfully gay 
and sparklingly melancholy—the true character- 
istics of that singular national dance. The time 
is presto, and the theme, in melody as simple as 
the first axiom in mathematics, is rendered piquant 
and Apician by the assistance of the most tasteful, 
savory, and palate-tickling harmonies conceivable. 
The course of this simple motivo lies through a 
world of evolving progressions—among the intri- 
cacies of which it is conducted on the supple 
shoulders of a rolling accompaniment of Tet 
footed triplets, which bear away their delicious 
burden, with all the delight of a lover carrying 
his mistress to the world’s end—anon caressing it, 
and kissing it tenderly—anon coquetting with it, 
and leaving it to its own guidance. * - 

The Iupromprtus of Chopin, of which there 
are two, are remarkable for the /aisser aller, which 
should invariably characterize compositions par- 
taking in a great measure of the esseniiel of 
improvisation. They also present, in an eminent 
degree, another feature, no less necessary in the 
structure of such pieces viz.—a continuity of 
feeling, distinguished from monotony by the skilful 
manncr in which the artist develops his resources. 
Thus a certain subject is given out, and is diversi- 
fied, transmogrified, modified, beautified, abstrusi- 
fied, simplified, &c. &c. ad infinitum—not through 
the medium of fugal treatment, but simply by the 
artful management of its progressions, and the 








“All the modern difficulties are here in rife abun- 





varied contrivance of its harmonies. Nothing can 
be more delicately playful than the first impromptu, 
in A flat, with its graceful episode in F minor, 
wherein Chopin, by the happy usage of the orna- 
mental, shows himself a perfect master of this, as 
of all other modifications of style—and nothing 
more glowing and impressive than the second—in 
F sharp major, an unusual key, but rendered 
wonderfully effective in the hands of Chopin. 

Of the Ronpos and lighter effusions of Chopin, 
in the purely brilliant style, we shall merely state, 
that they possess all the requisites for effective 
display, which are the prepossessing charm of the 
great majority of the writings of Herz and his 
school, in addition to those more solid qualities 
that appeal to the understanding, and afford that 
improvement to the mind, which in such music is 
ordinarily confined to the fingers. The Rondo, in 
C minor, Op. 1, (known to us in England as the 
“ Adieu a Varsovie ,”) is an admirable specimen 
of the brilliant and solid styles, most felicitously 
combined, and, in the hands of a tolerably skilful 
pianist, can hardly fail of producing a powerful 
effect ; since, in addition to the brilliant flow of its 
passages, it possesses a most exquisite and ceaseless 
vein of melody, which pervades the entire com- 
position—directly in the motivi—indirectly (but 
not the less apparently) in the passages. The 
Rondo & la Mazurka, in F major, Op. 5 (known 
in England as “ La Posiana”) is remarkable for 
the most picturesque and striking character—and 
the “ Arakowiak,” or Grand Rondeau de Concert, 
in the same key, Op. 14, is one of those surprising 
feats of digital agility, which, in the hands of 
Chopin, are rendered so piquant and enticing, as 
to induce the most scrutinizing critic to lay aside 
his cynism, and listen with unfeigned delight. 
The Bolero, in A minor, which has been somewhat 
aptly christened “ Souvenir de [ Andalousie,” is a 
delicious specimen of that melée of the sad and 
cheerful, in which none have so frequently and so 
happily indulged as the subject of this notice. 
The motivo is rife with the peculiar feeling of that 

uaint national dance, and in its treatment the 
thoughtful composer never once loses sight of the 
character which is indicated by the first eight bars 
of his work, continuing it to the close with mas- 
terly ingenuity and untiring fancy. How few 
there are happy enough to possess this enviable 

ower of continuity, those who do possess it best 
Sais and those who do but know, provided they 
also know the works of Chopin, must admit, 
without hesitation, his supremacy in this, the 
highest attribute of the musician. 

Among the miscellaneous pieces of Chopin 
which we have not individualized in detail, not 
one has afforded us more gratification than the 
“Granp Fantasta,” in A flat major, Op. 49, 
dedicated to the Princess de Sonzzo, one of the 
last of the published works of Chopin. This is a 
complete concert piece, and its effect under the 
hands of a finished pianist, must be transcendent. 





dance—are here exemplified, and consummated 
to perfection—are here increased and multiplied, 
as the locusts under the rod of Moses. Thalberg, 
himself, the licensed concoctor of passages unplay- 
able, may hide his diminished head ;—Liszt, his 
giant rival, may ery peccavi! for one and the 
other are fairly beaten at their own weapons. _ 
If the intellectual be the highest order of music 
—if the poetical be an essential in Art—then it 
must be allowed, by all who know enough of the 
works of Chopin, that, among modern writers of 
piano-forte music, he reigns pre-eminently without 
a rival. The present vitiated hankering after 
mere mechanical difficulties cannot hy any posst- 
bility last—it must of necessity wear itself out, 
for it has nothing substantial enough in its materiel, 
to preserve it from decay—nothing tough enough 
in its texture, to be endurable. The popuarity, 
once so widely extended, of Herz—is now only a 
name—a thing which was, but is not—a mere 
memory of the past. Thalberg is at present 
where Herz was of yore—at the head of the 
« manual dexterity school.” * * * But really 
fine music cannot be imitated—much less equalled 
by those who oes to mimic its character. For 
example, who ever eard of an attempt to imitate 
the Pastorale, or any one of the symphonies of 
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Beethoven; and who ever dreamed of an imitation 
of one of them equalling its model in merit? 
And so it is with the music of Chopin—to 
endeavor to equal which, by aping its most mani- 
fest characteristics, were an utterly profitless ex- 
periment. Chopin is a vigorous and original 
thinker, and to write like Chopin involves the 
necessity of being endowed with the invention 
and impulses of Chopin, without which, a mere 
efligy—a mere plaster-of-Paris imitation of life is 
the result. In fine, Chopin is a composer of 
decided and individual genius, and cannot be 
mimicked by the children of mediocrity. * * 
Chopin has the peculiar gift (so rarely granted 
to musicians) of attracting the attention and 
exciting the admiration of philosophers and poets, 
as well as of the votaries of his own art; it would 
be difficult to name a writer of any note in Paris, 
who is not an intense worshipper of his genius; 
indeed, one can hardly turn to a romance of the 
present day, without finding some allusion to him, 
or his works. In the fine roman de Province, 
“ Ursule Mirouet,” one of the latest works of the 
celebrated De Balzac, the creator of the Ras- 


| tignacs, the Gobsecks, the De Marsays, the De 


Trailles, those types of distinct races, all true, 
though all ideal; the master of French fiction, 
whose #‘ Peau de Chagrin,’ “Pere  Goriot,” 
“ Eugenie Grandet,” “ Maitre Cornelius,” “ César 
Birotteau,” and other chefs d’@uvres, have gained 
for him so lofty a place in modern literature—in 
“ Ursule Mirouet,” one of those exquisite pictures 
of provincial life, which only De Balzac can 
draw, we find the following highly complimentary 


| allusion to Frederic Chopin ;—* J/ existe en toute 


musique, outre la pensée du compositeur, Udme de 
Texecutant, qui par un privilege acquis seulement 
a cet art, peut donner du sens et de la poesie a des 
phrases sans grande valeur. Chopin prove aujourd’- 
hui, pour Vingrat piano, la verité de ce fait deja 
demontré par Paganini pour le violon. Cx BEAU 
GENIE EST MOINS UN MUSICIEN QU’UNE AME 
QUI SE REND SENSIBLE ET QUI SE COMMUNI- 
QUERAIT PAR TOUTE ESPECE DE MUSIQUE, 
MEME PAR DES SIMPLES ACCORDS.” * * * 
Chopin himself is, to our knowledge, the most 
modest and retiring of beings; though fully con- 
scious of his superiority over the great majority 
of his contemporaries, by his excessive reserve 
and marked retiredness of demeanor, he has won 
the suffrage of all his brother artists, who look up 
to him as a star for wise men to follow, as an idol 
for universal worship. . 

The philosphical and poetical tendency of the 
writings of Chopin is so manifest, and its consid- 
eration, in passing judgment on them critically, so 
enticing, that we are apt to forget, what, to the 
multitude, is of infinitely more importance—viz. 
—their usefulness in the development of the hand, 
and in the production of that finished execution 
necessary for the formation of a perfect pianist. 
First, thn, it is an admitted fact, even by such as 
dispute his supremacy as an intellectual composer, 
that the works of Chopin effect more for the 


| enhancement of pure finger dexterity—do more 


towards producing equality of touch—lend more 
assistance towards the attainment of flexibility of 
the wrist, if studied with undiminished assiduity 
—than those of any other master whatsoever. 
Thus they are eminently serviceable, even to 
inexperienced performers; while to the finished 
and well-read pianist, from the startling novelty 
of their progressions, and the original tournure of 
their passages, they present a totally new field for 
practice—an altogether unexpected channel for 
the development of powers hitherto latent and 
unexercised. It is quite certain that any one who 
possesses sufficient command over the instrument, 
to enable him to execute the works of Chopin 
properly, and with the feeling intended by their 


| composer, has it in his power to play whatever 


else, of whatsoever difficulty, of any other author, 
that may chance to be placed before him. The 
compositions of Chopin leave no species of difli- 
culty unprovided for—no peculiar figure of pas- 
sage unexplored—no cunning twisting of an 
antique cadence untried—so that in matter of 
execution their utility is universal, and a careful 
pevies of them is of consummate importance. 

0 show how various is their tendency, and how 





general their applicability to the purpose of 
attaining universality of style and infinite diversity 
of executive power, we will, merely for the con- 
venience of our readers, endeavor to throw them 
into classes and sections, so that those wedded to 
peculiar species of music may all know where to 
find something to their taste, and that something, 
of the highest order of merit. 


CLASS I.—rork PIANISTS OF THE FIRST FORCE. 
§1. Thé Brilliant and Bravura Style. Op. 
‘Hommage A Mozart’ (variations on * La cidarem’) 2 
First Concerto, E minor, dedicated to Kalkbrenner 11 
Fantasie Brillante, sur des airs Nationaux Polonais 13 
*Krakowiak,’ Grand Rondo de Concert, in F major 14 
Second Concerto, in F minor ....ecesseccccccceceeld 
‘Grande Polonaise Brillante,’ in E flat............22 
These have all Orchestral Accompaniments ; the 
remainder of this Section are Solos. 

Second Grand Polonaise, in F sharp minor........44 
Allegro de Concert, in A major..seeeeseeeee cee eee46 
§ 2. The Metaphysical and Poetical Style, 

First Scherzo, in B minor ........- ~~ 
(Known in England as ‘ Le Banqnet Infernal.’) 
Second Scherzo, in D flat.cccccccccccccccessccccccdl 
Third Scherzo, in C sharp MinOr.....secseceeeseeed9 
Grand Sonata, in B flat minor .....ceceesecceeeeeed0 
Grand Fantasia, in A 

These are not a whit less difficult than the pre- 
ceding Section, but are of a more grave and 
thoughtful character, addressing themselves 
principally to the imagination and the intellect. 


CLASS II.—ror PIANISTS OF THE SECOND FORCE. 

(Still difficult, though much less so than the first class.) 

§ 1. In the Bravura Style. Op. 

‘ Adieu & Varsovie,’ Rondeau, in C minor...eeeeeeel 

‘La Posiana,’ Rondeau A la Mazurka, in F major...5 
Rondeau Elegant, in FE flat, dedicated to Mile. 

Hartmann occccccccccccccccccccecscccccsocccs 16 

First Ballade, in GO mimo8 ie cccecceveccccevcccsscosae 
(Known in England as ‘ La Favorite.’) 

Deux Polonaises...sccccceseccvece 
Deux Nocturnes (Fourth Set of Notturnos)........27 
(Known in England as ‘ Les Plaintives.’) 

First Impromptu, in A flat ...ccccccsccccccceseseee DD 
First Grand Waltz, in A flat...cccccccccccccccccesdh 
Second Impromptu, in F sharp major......++0002.36 
Second Ballade, in F major......ccccccescceseceesdS 
(Known in England as ‘ La Gracicuse.’) 

Deux Polonaises, dedicated to Jules Fontana......40 
Third Ballade, in A fi 
Nocturne, ti C Mi? cccicicsccccccivccucsoccesece4 

2. In the Expressive and Legato Style. 

Trois Nocturnes (First and Second Set of Notturnos) 9 
(Known in England as ‘ Les Murmures de la Seine.) 
Trois Nocturnes (Third Set of Notturnos)......+..15 

Known in England as ‘ Les Zephyrs.’) 
Deux Nocturnes (Fifth Set of Notturnos).....+...32 
(Known in England as ‘Tl Lamento,’ and 
‘La Consolazione.’) 
Deux Nocturnes (Sixth Set of Notturnos).........37 
(Known in England as ‘ Les Soupirs.’) 

These last two Sets of Nocturnes are more diffi- 
cult than any other items in this section, 
requiring intense expression, united to great 
command over the instrument. Their difficulty 
is not however sufficiently remarkable to admit 
of our placing them in the Ist Class. 

Prelude, in E majorecccccccccccccccccccscccccccee 4b 
Nocturne, in F minoreecccccsccccce sccccsccccccceeedd 
§ 3. In the Characteristic Dramatic Style. 
Tarentelle, in A 
First Set of Mazurkas.cccccccccccccccccccccecccces® 
MORGUE MEBs ct dcctecesaweasesoeus ssuaeoceenen ever 
Third ditto cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccels 
Fourth ditto..ccccccccccseccccccccccvccccsccsccsccent 
Fifth ditto..... éncecceceee 
Sixth ditto......... edd 
Seventh GittOrccccccceccesscccacsccscccecessoccocs4h 
PAE OO as + ce ccscnesauccnctevauecae we 
These are all known in England under the deno- 

mination of ‘Souvenirs de la Pologne;’ the 
Seventh Set is more abstruse and difficult than 
the rest, and the Eighth is comparatively easy, 
CLASS III.—ror PIANISTS OF ORDINARY FORCE. 
§ 1. In the Brilliant Style. 
Introduction and Polonaise, in C major.....eeeeeeeed 
(Known in England as ‘ La Gaieté.’) 

Bolero, in A minorececcccccocecccccccccoscscoecesl® 
(Known in England as ‘ Souvenir d’Andalousie.’) 
Crane Vales, tt Di GlbvccccosceseacccescceccsaassSe 
§ 2. In the Light and Amusing Style. 

‘ L'Invitation pour la Danse,’ (Grande Valse Bril- 
lante, in E flat)...cccceccce ee 
Grande Valse, in A minor (No. 2 of 3)+eeeeeeeeee edt 
Grande Valse, in F major (No. 3 Of 3).++e+e+eeeeed4 
The TweENnty-FouR GRAND PRELUDES, Op. 
28, through all the keys, and the TWENTY-FOUR 
GRAND STUDIEs, Ops. 10, 24, 25, form a com- 
plete class of themselves, of great utility, nay of 
absolute importance to pianists of every calibre, 
as being the most perfect school of execution and 
expression in existence. They illustrate every 


weeeee ee eeee eds 


Bt cocccccocccccscoccccccce4e 


Rt cccccccccccccccccceccocceehs 


Atcccccccccccccccccccccccocccece4d 
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conceivable difficulty, and besides embracing all 
that had been previously (but much less compre- 
hensively) enforced, in the studies of Cramer, 
Steibelt, Woelfl, Clementi, Moscheles, Hummel, 
Czerny, Herz, Bertini,—and later—in those of 
Thalberg, Dohler, Liszt, Hiller, Henselt, Mayer, 
Kessler, Wolff, Dreyschock, Mosckeles, and Stern- 
dale Bennett—they touch upon peculiarities, 
which have since become cukeiiel te modern 
piano-forte playing, but were unthought of until 
the appearance of the studies of Chopin. In 
short, we think few will be inclined to deny the 
unequivocal supremacy of the studies of Chopin 
— all others that have preceded or succeeded 
them. 
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Original Manuscript of the “‘ Magic Flute.” 
HOW IT LOOKS. 


[The New York Musical World translates the fol- 
lowing description of Mozart’s original manuscript of 
the ‘* Magic Flute” from a very interesting article 
recently communicated to a Leipzig Music-Journal, 
by the celebrated Schnyder von Wartensee.] 


Before me lies the entire opera of the Magic 
Flute in Mozart’s own handwriting. The paper 
is square, untrimmed and of so bad a quality 
that an elegant composer of our day would deem 
it unworthy of being touched by his pen. The 
staff-lines are regularly and handsomely ruled by 
Mozart, comprising, however, but twelve on a 
page, on which account be was compelled, when 
many instruments were employed, to put the flutes, 
clarinets, trombones and drums upon separate 
bits of paper; as in one instance, where he wrote 
“detached wind-instruments of the second finale.” 

Mozart first sketched the opera from beginning 
to end with evidently astonishing rapidity. Al 
that this comprised, however, was written with 
very black ink, just sufficient to prevent his for- 
getting the idea. This sketching is confined to 
the voice-parts and the text, almost without 
exception, until toward the close: very rarely is it 
the case with the orchestration, and then some- 
times with one instrument, sometimes with another. 
The subsequent completion of the score was with 
pale ink; so pale, that many instrumental parts 
in the overture are now nearly illegible. 

The introduction : “ To help, ete.” is generally 
richly spiced with trumpets and drums. But 
these are entirely crossed out by Mozart, and 
allowed first to come in where the ladies sing 
“Die, monster, by our might. Triumph! tri- 
umph !”—seven measures only. It is certainly 
not wise that immediately on the rising of the 
curtain the ears of listeners should be paralyzed 
with a devils’ din: they are then no longer sus- 
ceptible to tender spassages ; and how were a sub- 
sequent climax possible, without the help of 
cannon—at least of gongs? In the entire first act 
of Don Juan, even during the tremendous excite- 
ment at the close of the finale, no trumpets are 
introduced, Mozart saving these to augment the 
horror in the grave-yard scene. To be sure, the 
more accomplished music-directors improve in 
this respect on wise old Mozart, and very generally 
—as has happened here in Franktort—apply 
trumpets not only to the finale, but to other pas- 
sages of the first act. 

When the hero Tamino flies before the monster, 
and, fainting, and almost beside himself cries for 
help, Mozart has written beneath the notes, the 
words “to the furious lion a sacrifice chosen.” 
The lion is afterward crossed out, and Mozart 
writes with pale ink over the same notes, “ to the 
treacherous serpent.” Now, one must suppose 
that Mozart and Schikaneder (author of the 
libretto), had diplomatic conferences, baply, as to 
the peculiar genre of murderous monster (whether 
hair-beast or reptile) and that a snake was chosen, 
because in the “ Magic Flute” only tame and 
well-behaved lions (ditto monkeys) might make 
their appearance. _No—Mozart had evidently 
made a zoological blunder in writing; for his 
music at this point paints, with wonderful truth 
and beauty, the sinuous windings of a serpent— 
not the cat-leaps of a lion. Another possible 
supposition I will not overlook, that Schikaneder, 
with his immense Shakspearean talent, wishing 
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to paint the terror of the flute-y Tamino, which 
had reached the swooning point, causes him to see 
a snake for a lion. 

In the last movement of the introduction, (C 
major, allegro,) there is still another important 
alteration. When, finally, each of the three 
ladies has determined to hasten to the Princess 
and announce to her the arrival of the beautiful 
youth, each takes leave of him: “ Youth, hand- 
some and captivating, fond youth, farewell, until 
we meet again,” and here, Mozart, probably as 
donatio ad pias causas, in order to give the ladies 
opportunity to exhibit their art of trill, introduces 
a cadenza. This reminiscence of an earlier 
opera-habit, in which the yielding composer gave 
way to the tel est notre plaisir of almost every 
singer, was cancelled by his better genius before 
the production of the opera. Thirteen measures 
are entirely rejected. The passage includes, in 
addition to the stringed instruments and vocal 
parts, two hautbois, two bassoons, two horns in C, 
two clarinets in C, and drums. The instruments 
which I do not find in the score, the tenor violins 
for instance, Mozart did not fill out, and every- 
thing that I have named is written with black 
ink; it belongs evidently, therefore, to the first 
sketch. In the eighth measure there is an evi- 
dent omission of the syllable le in the word lebe, 
the slur of the G having no antecedent. After 
the cadence come the twelve measures which 
close the piece. 

In the duet, Bei Ménnern welche Liebe fiihlen, 
the whole composition, according to the first 
sketch, is thrown into an entirely different meas- 
ure. It began with the down beat, therefore with 
the first quaver instead of the fourth, as we now 
know it. In completing the score with pale ink, 
Mozart crossed out all the former bars to the 
measures from beginning to end, and drew new 
ones for the aforesaid fourth quaver, sometimes a 
few in each part, and sometimes continuing them 
through the entire score, and carefully adding, as 
well, whatever the new division required. This 
change is proof to us of Mozart’s fine instinct for 
accent; for the reason of the change is purely a 
dynamic one ; and we can easily appreciate it by 
performing the composition first in the old and 
then in the new way, with marked accentuation. 

It is remarkable, that Mozart, who otherwise 
never forgot anything, omitted, after the first four 
notes of the ritornel by the stringed instruments, 
to write the response in the wind instruments. 
This was caused probably by his zeal in correct- 
ing the bars above alluded to. 

In the first finale, at the words of Sarastro, 
“Yet will I not give thee thy freedom,” between 
the double bass and the vocal part, there is a very 
evil sounding place, which is always disagreeable, 
and which those who would not willingly ascribe 
anything of this kind to Mozart, have regarded 
as a sin of the copyist; but yet have not known 
exactly how to correct it. This dissonance really 
stands precisely thus in Mozart's score, and, still 
more—very plainly. ‘The passage, nevertheless, 
is very un-Mozart-like, and he may possibly, in 
the great haste with which the “Magic Flute” had 
to be produced, have over-hurried himself; for 
his fine taste and his delicate musical instinct pre- 
served him from such harsh harmonies as we 
sometimes find in Beethoven, as for instance in 
his Opus 132. This Titanic tone-ocrat, who often 
made light even of the physiological possibilities 
of human voices, thought nothing of such things. 

In the great bravour aria of the Queen of the 
Night, where the D minor vengeance is throbbing 
in her heart, is a spot, which has often been 
pointed at as a proof of the unconscionable man- 
ner in which our language was sometimes abused 
by Mozart: it is the following :— 
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So bist du mein’, meine | tochter nimmer menr. 


This is often seen in piano scores of the opera. 
Sometimes persons have wished goodnaturedly to 
better Mozart's blemish, and say, So bist du, du 
meine Tochter nimmer mehr. He wrote, however, 
So bist du nein! meine Tochter nimmer mehr. 
This correct reading appears in the piano score 
now in press at André’s in Offenbach. Mozart's 








“nein!” is of course a patch-word: just as many 
composers (in order to make the rhythm very 
piquant) throw in an exclamatory ja !—and, in 
this case, the sublime metre of Schikaneder does 
not suffer thereby. Of this great Shakspearean 
genius, I will here give but another specimen :— 
In the finale of the second act, two boys put the 
enquiry, Wo ist sie denn? (Where is she then ?) 
meaning Pamina: whereupon the first boy replies, 
Sie ist von Sinnen. (She is from her senses.) 

Such a reply could never have occurred to any 
ordinary intellect. 

While in Prague in 1832, I made the acquaint- 
ance of Capellmeister Triibensee, who has been 
dead now some years, and who told me that he 
served in Schikaneder’s Theatre in Vienna as 
second hautboist, and played in the orchestra on 
the first performance of the Magic Flute, under 
Mozart’s direction. The opera at first did not 
please. The overture, the introduction, ete, were 
a palpable failure, and the gentle Mozart, who 
had depended greatly on the success of the Magic 
Flute to better his pecuniary condition, grew 
deadly pale. The duet, Bei Mannern welche Liebe 


Siihlen, first met with marked favor, and from that 


moment the brilliant success of the opera was 
certain. ‘Triibensee further told me, that one of 
the two compositions of the duet, which, as is 
well-known Schikaneder rejected, was written in 
very grand style and was still in existence; that 
in the many subsequent performances of the opera 
it was the custom to alternate with the two com- 
positions; and there stood generally upon the 
opera poster,—With the old duet, or the new duet. 
I begged a friend of mine in Vienna to hunt up 
this grand duet for me, but it was not possible to 
find it; for Schikaneder’s Theatre, with its entire 
inventory, since that time had passed through 
many hands. Perhaps Herr Capell-M. Spohr 
might know something of this; for he told me that 
he had conducted the Magic Flute at Vienna 
from the same score as Mozart. 

In conclusion, let me record a proof that Mozart 
possessed no dramatic talent, which during the 
earlier history of the Magic Flute, appeared in a 
very prominent literary journal :— 

“ wean in the duet, Bei Mdnnern, ete. has ex- 
pressed the loves of Pamina and Papageno by 
the same Cantilena: this is nonsense; for an 
accomplished Princess feels very differently from 
a rude peasant and sings differently. Wherefore 
—Mozart has no power of delineating character.” 


One sees that Art-Agriculture began to flourish 
even in that period. 


The Manuscripts of Mozart, which were pur- 
chased by Hofrath André, were a short time since 
distributed among his seven heirs, and Dr. Julius 
André is now the happy possessor of the Magic 
Flute. For his kindness in entrusting this treasure 
to my hands for several weeks, I herewith tender 
him my heartiest thanks. 


es 


Berlioz on Insrumentation. 


{From the London Atheneum, Nov. 1.] 


A Treatise upon Modern Instrumentation and 
Orchestration, \c. New Edition, Revised, Cor- 
rected, Augmented, &c., by Hector Berlioz (Op. 
10). Translated from the French, by Mary 
Cowden Clarke. (Novello.)—This treatise on 
instrumentation by M. Berlioz has been again 
and again pointed to as the great work which 
was to justify and assure his supremacy among 
modern composers, which has long been, is still, 
and, we fancy, will be forever contested. It is 
here given, in an inexpensive English form and 
clear type, as the seventh volume of the “ Library 
for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge,’—in 
most points neatly translated, with one exception. 
To print the English meaning to the French text 
of the examples quoted by M. Berlioz, is super- 
fluous at the time present,—but if rendered, the 
examples should show less indifference to euphony, 
elegance, and musical accent than in the case 
here. 

We confess to have turned to this book with 
more than ordinary expectation, but we have left 
it with disappointment. A careful perusal satisfies 





us that, showy as it seems, and not without its 
share of acute definitions and picturesque sug- 
gestions, it is ill-proportioned and remarkable for 
the difference, not to say inaccuracy, with which 
certain subjects are treated—more novel and 
amusing, in short, than profitable. M. Berlioz, it 
is easy to see, has certain instruments of predilec- 
tion,—of these, the Harp is one. This will be 
clear to every one who reads his specification for 
a great concert orchestra,—in which, among other 
essentials, four harps are numbered. Now, with 
the exception of the compositions of M. Berlioz 
himself, the overture and music to “ Athalie ” of 
Mendelssohn, the overture to “ Struensee” by M. 
Meyerbeer, and two of the chorusses of Signor 
Costa’s “Eli,” we cannot call te mind a single 
concert composition in which the harp is, save as 
a solo instrument, wanted. It has no place, we 
think, in any work by Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart 
or Weber. If this chapter on the Harp be com- 
pared with the chapter on the Organ, the char- 
acter which we have given will be fully illustrated. 
In his dashing way, M. Berlioz describes a great 
organ as including five manuals, besides the key- 
board for the feet, or pedal board. Now, it is 
impossible to avoid perceiving that M. Berlioz can 
know very little of the instrument for which he 
thus prescribes beyond the music-lofts ofSuinte- 
Sulpice and Saint-Roch. If there be yet a few 
of the ferocious, shrieking old French organs in 
existence, with five ranks of keys, such are only 
so many curiosities, and they must have been 
always so many French exceptions to the general 
rule of the great organs in Holland by Miiller 
and Batti—in Germany by Silbermann and Gab- 
ler—in England by Smith and Harris—in Switz- 
erland by Aloys Mooser. We have “ traVelled” 
the foreign organs of repute fairly well, and have 
never yet fallen on a single five-manual monster, 
such as M. Berlioz in a treatise coolly takes for 
his type. In another matter connected with the 
instrument, he is somewhat French and trenchant, 
we apprehend from insuflicient knowledge. This 
is his wholesale abuse of the organ as forming 
part of an orchestra of accompaniment. Now 
this amounts, virtually, to an abuse of Handel’s 
great effects,—since in his grand performances 
the organ played a grand part; not, it is fair to 
presume, indiscriminately stuffed into any and 
every part of every chorus (as has been the 
fashion of coarse and clumsy modern players), 
but in some places binding the mass of voices 
and orchestra together, enriching the harmony, 
‘and not seldom, we fancy, entrusted with those 
independent yet pertinent designs which an or- 
ganist, with a score before him, was in old times 
expected to produce from a figured bass. But 
from the first to the last page of the volume, even 
when M. Berlioz treats of choral writing, not a 
single example from Handel, not even his name, 
will be found. In truth, we suspect the author's 
acquaintance with that sublime writer to be on 
the French scale, which amounts to no acquaint- 
ance whatsoever. At the Conservatoire, they get 
through ‘ Chantons victoire’ (‘ See the conquering 
hero’), and they have heard of ‘ Le Messie’ (which, 
indeed, in company with “La Laitiere Suisse,” 
figures within a wreath on the ceiling of the Opera 
Comique),—but * Samson,’ ‘ Saul,’ ‘ Acis,’ (above 
all ‘IJsrael’) are seldom heard of, and we have 
reason to think are virtually unknown. It is not 
from such a measure of experience that the great 
treatise of instrumentation of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is to be written. : 
As a further illustration of the partiality in 
selection and partiality of knowledge shown by 
M. Berlioz in this treatise, we may refer to his 
depreiating and insuflicient description of the 
Serpent. ‘This instrument, though accused by 
him (as here translated) of “ frigid and abominable 
blaring”—probably from his experiences of it as 
coarsely abused in French churches,—when it 18 
at the mouth of a refined and accomplished player, 
has a rich, grave, and unctuous tone, giving it a 
peculiar value when it is employed to bind and 
to blend together a mass of voices. Compare this 
superficial and unjust character with the space 
admiringly devoted to the Drum,—illustrated by 
the publication of many pages of the score of the 
‘Taba Mirum’ from the writer’s ‘ Requiem,’ in 
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order to show how a group of eight drums and ten 
drummers may be portentously used. For one 
student who will emulate such a specimen of 
combination pushed to its utmost limit, a hundred 
would be glad to hear the average instruments, or 
attainable groups of instruments, intelligently 
discoursed on. 

Throughout the book, indeed, the individual 
fancies and feats of M. Berlioz are too largely 
allowed to supersede facts. His chapter on Vocal 
Writing is meagre, deficient in depth and know- 
ledge. Indeed, were it otherwise, no temptation 
could have made him include among his examples 
the excerpt No. 17 from his ‘ Cing Mai’ Cantata, 
with that wondrous and repulsive leap of a ninth 
on the words “ O gloire !” ire this the only case 
in which an eccentricity is pushed into the place of 
a precedent or a model. In the directions to an 
orchestral conductor, it is curious to see the 
minute pains taken by M. Berlioz to show how 
certain very difficult passages in his own Sym- 
phonies are to be handled—difficulties the fre- 
quent recurrence of which is utterly improbable, 
since when conquered there is no effect—His 
citations‘are mainly confined to the works of five 
authors,—Gluck, Spontini, Weber, Beethoven, 
and Berlioz. There are three examples by M. 
Meyerbeer, one by M. Halévy, two from ‘ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ but no reference to Cherubini, Men- 
delssohn, Dr. Spohr and M. Auber, through each 
one of these four composers had a manner of 
instrumentation so marked and distinct as to merit 
mention, at least, in a book devoted to the subject. 

On the whole, no one who writes concerning 
music is more brilliant in rhapsody than M. 
Berlioz. No one describes or analyzes what he 
knows and delights in with better grace; but his 
brilliancy seems unaccompanied by patience in 
examination ; and he writes concerning the things 
he knows little, with as much freedom and resolu- 
tion as he exercises on his own ground. Tle is 
good for a monograph; he is bad for an encyclo- 
pedia. We desire nothing better than a history 
of harpers and harps from his hands, or a pane- 
gyric of the ‘Orgue Alexandre,’ or a careful 
“study” on the operas of Gluck; but we do not 
consider him complete, calm and self-postponing 
enough to be of high value as a teacher. 


a 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
THE SOLITARIES. 
[From the German of ANASTASIUS GRUEN.] 
Stood a gray rock, solitary, 
In mid-ocean’s billowy moan ; 
Almost I that rock could envy, 
Standing there so firm, alone. 


On the gray rock, solitary, 
Proud and bold, a tree was seen; 
Almost I the tree commended, 
Standing there alone, so green. 


And a lark went, solitary, 
Wheeling round the rock and tree; 
Almost I could call her happy, 
Singing there alone so free. 


Rock and tree and lark! no longer 
Envy do ye wake in me! 

For a blast, that tree uprooting, 
Hurled it to the hungry sea. 


Weary sank the lark in ocean, 
Ere she reached the sisterhood; 
And the waters sapped and swallowed 
E’en the rock that proudly stood. 


Ah! of youI then bethought me, 
Poets of my native land, 
Who alone, apart, unloving, 
Clutch your wreaths with selfish hand. 


To the Northward, Southward, Eastward, 
Bent with yearning gaze ye stand, 

All, alas! your backs are turning 
On your patient mother-land! 


Solitary rocks in ocean, 
Solitary trees are ye, 
Solitary larks that warble 
To lone space lone melody. 





Haughty rocks, draw near together ; 
Wandering larks, assemble ye! 

Stately trees, your roots and branches 
Twine in sweet society ! 

Be a wall of rocks, my brothers, 
Be a dike that proudly braves, 

In its massive, close-knit union, 
Vulgar passion’s restless waves! 

Let us be of trees a forest, 
Doubly green in unity ; 

O’er whose interlacing branches 
Impotent the storm sweeps by! 


Let us be of larks a choir, 
Then our music doubly fair 

From a hnndred throats shall warble, 
Soaring up the sunny air! 





Musical Coryespondence, 
New York, Nov. 24.—The great event of the 
week has been the first concert of our Po1LHARMONIC 
Socrery, which took place at the Academy of Music, 
Saturday evening. The concerts had been previous- 
ly given at Niblo’s, but that building being found too 
small, the Academy has been engaged for the present 
season. Long before the hour of commencing, 
every seat in the house was occupied, and chairs 
were brought in and hired to those who were fortu- 
nate enough to get them, at the rate of a quarter of 
adollar apiece. Never has the Academy of Music 
presented a more splendid sight; the immense au- 
dience filled it to the very farthest nook, and the 
‘lamps shone bright on fair women and brave men.” 
THALBERG was there—GoTTscHALK was there— 
Mason was there—Maretzexk was there— Mlle. 
ANGRI was there—Mrs. Emma Bostwick was there 
—the Opera Company was there—while the Orches- 
tra included every resident instrumental musician of 
note in the city. Henry C. Tr, the President of 
the Philharmonic Society, was distinguished by his 
red rosette, even while modestly engaged in the back- 
ground with making crashing noises, at proper in- 
tervals, on the eymbals: Turopore EIsreip is 
the leader this season in place of Cart BERGMANN, 
who is now almost lost to sight under the shadow of 
a mammoth violoncello. 

The programme of the Concert embraced : 


PART I. 
1—Grand Symphony in C minor,.........-.s00e0 Beethoven. 
2—Aria: “ Non mi dir,” (sung by Mme. Lagrange,).. . Mozart 
8—Solo for Violin : from Schubert’s ‘“‘ Praise of Tears,” 











(Performed by Wm. Doehler,)........... Peery F. David. 
4—Piano-forte Solo: a. Arpeggio Study,..........+5+ Chopin. 
b. Morceau from... . Mozart 

c. “La Cavaleade,”..........Goldbeck 

(Performed by Mr. Robert Goldbeck.) 
PART II. 

5—Overture: Medes, ...2.cscccccccccccsccccccces Cherubini. 
6—Rode’s Variations, (sung by Mme. Lagrange,) . Rode, 
7—Overture: “In the Highlands,”...........s.eeeeees Gade. 


. The Symphony of Beethoven was the piece de 
resistance of the evening, and its performance elicited 
merited applause. The immense orchestra exhibited 
a perfection and care in light and shade, that re- 
flects the greatest credit on the able conductor. 

Madame LAGRANGE volunteered her services in 
place of Mile. JouannseEn, of the late German opera 
troupe, who had been engaged, but was indisposed. 
Lagrange was received with great favor, and her 
marvellous execution in Rode’s Variations excited 
the liveliest approbation, drawing forth a hearty 
encore. 

Mr. Witttam Doenter is known in musical 
circles as an effective member of our operatic orches- 
tras, but as a soloist he cannot take a first rank. He 
plays with neatness and precision, but does not throw 
into his performance that sympathetic expression 
that infuses itself into the performances of a true 
genius. Mr. Gotppeck, the pianist, is a very young 
man, recently arrived from London, and originally 
from Berlin. He exhibits rare talent, and his deli- 





cate, crisp touch reminds the hearer frequently of 
Gottschalk; he also plays with refined taste, and 
will in time take a prominent rank among pianists. 
He was enthusiastically encored. 

The Cherubini overture was finely performed, and 
the concluding piece was wholly ruined by the noise 
made by those who left, to avoid the final rush, re- 
gardless of the inconvenience to which they sub- 
jected others. 

At the Opera, they are repeating old operas, while 
Verdi’s Traviata is in active rehearsal. The great- 
est interest is manifested in regard to this opera, 
which has been tabooed by the London Zimes, and 
other English journals. ApDELAIDE PHILLIPPS 
appeared as Orsini in Lucrezia Borgia, on Friday 
night, and was encored in the drinking song. The 
critics agree in the opinion, that she has greatly 
improved of late. 

THALBERG recommences his concerts on Thurs- 
day, assisted by the new contralto, Mlle. Aner. 

TROVATOR. 


BattimoreE, Nov. 25.—Now for a few “ jottings” 
of what is moving in the musical atmosphere of the 
“ Monumental City.” Baltimore is not eminently a 
musical place ; we are indeed much behind the other 
large cities; still I hazard nothing in saying that I 
never found more of modest worth and individual 
merit in any place than in this same Baltimore. 
What we most lack in the mass is public spirit, and 
an acknowledgment of the claims of the “ divine 
Art.” We need some brave general to marshal our 
forces, march into the affections of the people, and 
win their hearts at the point of the baton; then, it 
may be, a change will come over our fair city, and 
what the police cannot do, Music will—i. e. preserve 
order. 

The item of the week is the Opera, by the Prnz 
and Harrison troupe, at Holliday Street Theatre. 
They are here with the smallest possible orchestra 
and chorus. Miss Pyne is as pleasing as ever, and 
“long may she wave”; some think her passé, but I 
cannot concur. With the exception of GuILMETTE, 
the basso, who is really enjoyable, the rest are be- 
neath criticism ; for we are “ nothing if not critical.” 

Our Mozart Society, which is more of a success 
than anything of the sort since the “ Philharmonic,” 
for it is now entering upon its second year, has in 
active rehearsal the 42d Psalm, “ As the hart pants,” 
of Mendelssohn, which they will shortly bring out. 
It is whispered that ‘“‘ Moses in Egypt” will be next 
attempted. This society is under the able conductor- 
ship of Mr. Harman. We have many hopes built 
on the “ Mozart.” 

Our Episcopal choirs are thrown into a state of 
excitement by the letter from the house of Bishops, 
wherein they deprecate the prevalence of operatic 
music in the church, and call upon the clergy to 
assist in putting down the evil. They are on the 
qui vive to see how the clergy are going to make the 
congregations join in singing simple tunes, as ad- 
vised by the bishops. I hope you and I may live to 
see congregational singing successfully practised in 
this country, but we are a long way from that— 
farther than we are from Germany. 

Peese’s Hall was last night crowded by an admir- 
ing and appreciative audience to listen to Mr. 
A..En’s second soirée. Here is the programme : 


PART I. 
1—Overture: Jean de Paris. 
2-Trio: Don Juan. 
8—Quintet,. .. 


anadanee ++» Onslow. 
4—Chorus: 8t. Paul. 


OO eee eee eweeeeeee 


PART II. 

1—Duo: Der Freischiitz. 

2—Duo: Piano and Violin. ... Vieuxtemps and Wolff. 

8—Aria: Don Juan. 

4-Chorus: Semiramide. 

It is hard to particularize where all was so good; 

but the Quintet by Onslow, and the Aria from Don 
Juan, deserve more than a passing notice: in the 


former, Mr. Henry A. ALLEN played the first violin 
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with great effect. Mr. A. is one of our first musi- 
cians, and I am inclined to think no stranger to you. 
He is deserving of much credit for getting up such 
delightful soirées. The aria was sung by Mrs. 
Buckier, who has a voice of singular sweetness 
and much cultivation; her style is unexceptionable, 
and she may feel flattered that the rule, “ No ap- 
plause,” was broken only for her. But I am getting 
lengthy, which may be excused in my first essay. 
More anon. Fraternally, TRUMPET. 


Dwight's | Hournal of Music. 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE.—There is food for 
reflection in the concluding passage of the New 
York Courier and Enquirer’s notice of the first 
Philharmonic concert, from which we quote under 
our head of Musical Intelligence. 

The assembly, though so very large and fash- 
ionable, was very cold and unintelligent. We 
never saw BEETHOVEN'S masterpiece fall so flat 
before a Philharmonic audience before. The 
performing members of this Society are now 
erring as much on one side as in former years 
they did on the other. They now seem to be 
attempting to turn the association into a money- 
making concern. This will end in its ruin as a 
Philharmonic Society. Its tone will inevitably 
become low—musically first, and socially after- 
ward—and then it will become no better than a 
promenade concert, which, however good in its 
way, is nota Philharmonic concert. There was 
not one person in twenty of that vast concourse 
on Saturday evening who understood or enjoyed 
the music, or who went to the concert for the 
music’s sake. 

We fear there is too much truth in this, and 
that we shall have to take the same truth home 
to ourselves here in Boston also, inasmuch as the 
falling off of our once immense and eager audi- 
ences for Symphony concerts exposes us to like 
temptation. Must then a Philharmonic Society 
be Barnum-ized before it can succeed pecunia- 
rily? If so, we had far better have it under- 
stood that classical concerts are for the few, and 
keep them up to the true standard, lest all ‘real 
taste for music, in the highest sense of Art, 
die out for lack of any opportynities for any one 
to hear it. It is better that only & few hundreds, 
or ever so small a circle of persons in each large 
community should learn to appreciate and love 
the masterworks of genius, than that none at all 
should. Is not Shakspeare the proud possession 
of the race? And yet, at any given moment, it 
is only the few, in any city, who so appreciate 
and love Shakspeare, that they are drawn to read 
or witness his creations in preference to inferior 
works. It is one thing to go to music as a care- 
less, thoughtless evening’s amusement (a Mus@), 
and another thing to love music as music (con 
Mus@), and embrace it with one’s whole soul. It 
is one thing to play with it, in pretty much the 
same sense that one would dance to it, not bound 
to listen, and still less to think about it, and 
another thing to be in earnest with it. Now the 
great orchestral music, the Symphonies and other 
compositions in which the master spirits like Mo- 
zart and Beethoven have embodied the best re- 
sults of their lives, demand an earnest audience. 
Not necessarily a very knowing, but an earnest 
audience. They must be listened to at least with 
respect and with desire to learn and enter into 
more and more deep acquaintance; and this 








desire, with decent opportunities, is almost sure 
to ripen into enthusiasm, till the listening to great 
music becomes a truly edifying soul’s communion, 
—the answer of what is deepest in us to music 
which appeals thereto out of the deepest life of 
genius greater than our own, yet representative 
for all of us. 

The theme is forced upon us by the discour- 
aging result of the effort to procure enough sub- 
scribers to warrant the usual series of Orchestral 
Concerts here in Boston. That only seven hun- 
dred tickets for the series, at the fabulously low 
price of three dollars for eight concerts, should be 
taken up, among a people who for twenty years 
have had so many opportunities of hearing the 
great symphonies, is something which no one 
three years ago would have supposed possible. 
Such a suggestion would have seemed an insult 
to the fair fame of our music-loving city. Alas! 
we fear we shall have to come to it, and to 
acknowledge that after all Boston is not so very 
musical a city. That it contains many truly 
musical persons, there can be no doubt; but a 
musical public, in any really high sense of the 
term musical, is quite another thing, and possibly 
a thing which does not exist to the extent that 
has been imagined in any city on this discordant 
little planet. Musical entertainments are like 
other entertainments, things of fashion and the 
moment, things of impulse and caprice, now all 
the rage, and now put aside in favor of some 
other idle fancy. Musical progress is not per- 
haps to be expected of the public; it is found 
with the few, like good society (by which we do 
not mean fashionable, but—good). Of such 
progress there are plenty of evidences in Boston. 
There is more good music in private houses; 
more circles drawn together by the love of what 
is best in music; more purchases of the best 
compositions, vocal or instrumental ; more private 
quartet parties, and so forth, among our people 
than there ever were before, or than can be 
found in many cities. 

The advent in the history of music of the 
modern Grand Orchestra, with its many-voiced 
eloquence, would seem to indicate the period 
when Art in its highest utterances should be 
brought home to men in masses; nor do we 
yet despair of the arrival of that happy time. 
But meanwhile it is best that all we do be 
genuine; that we do not mistake the excitement 
of fashion for the enthusiasm of sincere response 
to Art; that we do not make brilliant and 
crowded audiences and all sorts of external éclat 
the sine gaa non of concerts, and so lend the 
name of Art to what is only clap-trap, in order 
to secure such questionable triumphs. We did, 
to be sure, a few years since, have reason to sup- 
pose that “classical” music (by which we mean 
nothing formal and traditional, but music of 
genius, and thereby bound to live) could be 
made “popular” among us. Recent experience 
must make us all less sanguine. Let us not lose 
faith that the best there is in Art, as in all other 
revelations of the highest, is meant for all man- 
kind, and will eventually reach and inspire all ; 
but let us not be too anxious to make music 
“popular.” There will always be a plenty of 
popular things—we need not trouble ourselves 
about that. But good things demand our efforts 
and our sacrifices. Let us see to it that we do 
something really good, and popularity will fol- 
low—when it will. It is time to be suspicious, 





when a Philharmonic Society seeks first of all to 
make its concerts “ popular” and fashionable. 
Then its truest friends speak out in language 
like that of the Courier § Enquirer. 

Some compromises we know must be made, to 
put ideas into practice. “ Mixed programmes” 
and appeals to secondary motives may be useful 
in enticing listeners or quasi listeners to music 
which is above them; and some who go to be 
amused, may come away with a new and deeper 
chord in their own natures touched. But it is 
always important that we preserve somewhere a 
pure “ well of (Music) undefiled”; that we estab- 
lish en permanence at least one set of concerts 
which shall always faithfully and truly point the 
audience upward in the direction of true Art. 
Such concerts have usually borne the name of 
“ Philharmonic.” Here we may call them “ Or- 
chestral Concerts,” ‘“ Beethoven Society Con- 
certs,” or what not; their end has always been 
essentially and should be the same. Shall we 
not manage to support, even if it be on a more 
modest scale than we have been used to, one 
genuine society of this kind? We shall return 
to the subject again, but we wait first to see the 
result of the new experiment of offering but four 
concerts instead of eight, with opportunity to sub- 
scribers to attend one rehearsal of each concert. 
We hope and trust this will succeed. The disin- 
terested labors and risk of those who offer us this 
opportunity, deserve to be cordially met and 
crowned with full success. If there are a thou- 
sand people who love great orchestral music, as 
much as they love balls and suppers, they will 
not resist the “ economical fever” to the end of 
all the rest, and only give in when the music 
comes. Es 





Four-Part Songs by Robert Franz. 

Good additions to the stock of short four-part 
pieces, suitable for choirs and singing clubs, are 
among the most desirable of muisical publications. 
We have already had a rich mine opened to us 
mm the four-part songs of Mendelssohn. Those 
who have had opportunity to know and love the 
songs for single voice by Ropertr FRAwnz, will 
be glad to find him entering the same field. That 
his talent for part-writing, (trained in the strictest 
science and in the spirit of Sebastian Bach,) is 
almost as remarkable as his rare gift for wedding 
poetry to song, has been already proved by his 
Kyrie, bis Psalm, and other sacred compositions. 
He has now issued his op. 24, entitled: “ Sechs 
Lieder fiir gemischten Chor (Six Songs for mixed 
Chorus, i. e. composed of male and female voices) ; 
Leipzig: F. Whistling.” The Neue Zeitschrift 
has this to say of them: 

“These new compositions contain in a high 
degree the many peculiar excellencies of their 
author, although the free unfolding of his indi- 
viduality was hindered by the limitation of means 
and especially by the nature of this kind of com- 
position. The instrumental accompaniment, in 
which a great deal of Franz’s mastery lies, is 
wanting here entirely ; nor are those finer nuances 
of individual moods, by which the composer has 
so often compelled our admiration, so happily 
practicable in chorus songs. Yet all these wants 
we do not feel in the songs before us, since they 
are sufficiently covered by the most brilliant pe- 
culiarities. The intelligent choice of poems, not 
one of which even in small details resisted a poly- 
phonic treatment ; the declamation, excellent as 
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ever, and the capital manner in which he hits the 
mood and character of the whole; the strict inde- 


| pendence of the single voices, (the result of a 


thorough, fondly pursued and richly rewarded 
study of Bach and Handel, the lyrical style of 
both of whom is not so far off as it might segm 
from our’s of to-day) ; the rich harmonic beauties 
everywhere abounding, without giving cause for 
frequent complaint of useless dissonances: all 
these are excellencies seldom found united in 
compositions of this sort. Especially seldom, when 
associated, as they are here, with simplicity and 
nobility of invention, with marked and constant 
euphony, and easiness of execution. 

“ The first of the songs (in A minor, 2-4 mea- 
sure, Andantino,) has for its poetic substratum the 
people’s song: Es ist ein Schnee gefallen, is kept 
in asimple and heartfelt tone, especially in the 
third stanza (A major): Nun Lieb’ lass dich’s 
erbarmen, dass ich so elend bin, and interests by 
characteristic peculiarities. We give the highest 
place to the second : “ At parting,” by Osterwald, 
(Con moto, B flat major, common time.) It has 
a Volkslied character, which is fully justified by 
the poem, is especially distinguished by the above 
mentioned independence of the voices, and en- 
chains us by its strong simplicity of conception 
and single beauties of harmony of a surprising 
freshness. In the following fine song of Martin 
Luther’s: Die beste Zeit, (B major, 6-8 time, 
Allegretto,) we could have wished a little less of 
reflection and modern conception, although the 
music in itself excites great interest. At the same 
time we cannot get rid of the thought, that much 
in it is far-fetched and that the peculiar naiveté 
of the poem has not found its corresponding musi- 
cal expression. 

“On the other hand, Uhland’s famous Friih- 
lingsglaube, (Spring faith,) (Allegretto con moto, 
A flat major, 6-8 measure,) is admirably com- 
posed, in regard to feeling, ideas and technical 
working up. Particularly beautiful in this piece 
is the passage: O frischer Duft, O neuer Klang, 
(0 fresh fragrance, O new sound,) expressed by 
the chord f, 0%, f, c, and d 8 a, AF; which diffuse 
over it a poetic breath, and have a wonderful 
effect. Osterwald’s “May Song,” (Allegretto 
con grazia, A major, 2-4 time,) breathes the love- 
liest grace, and is masterly in the carriage of the 
voices. Geibel’s “ Morning Stroll,” (Con moto, 
E flat major, 4-4 time,) has an earnest, inspired 
mood, and is equally distinguished by technical 
excellencies, especially by the climax so full of 
poetry in the fourth verse, to the words: Und 
der Morgenrithe Schein stimmt in lichter Glut 
mit ein. 

“If Franz’s compositions needed any recom- 
mendation, we would not fail to urge these six 
songs upon the attention of Sing-akademien and 
Liedertafeln, and make it a duty with them to 
procure and study them.” 

There is a prospect that they will soon be re- 
published here with English words. 
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Musical Jntelligence. 
New Yorx.—Of the first Philharmonic concert 
on Saturday evening, the Courier §- Enquirer says: 


The performances were all creditable, and some of 
them very much so. The most important of them was 
the famous Symphony in C minor, by Beethoven, 
which was played in fine style, under the direction 
of Mr. Eisretp, who had given it the benefit of 
very thorough rehearsal, and had so far resisted the 





temptation to make concerts of the Saturday after- 
noon rehearsals as to cause certain passages of it to 
be repeated again and again, almost bar by bar, in- 
strument by instrument. The consequence was a 
very accurate performance in in all respect. We 
noticed no point missed nor effect lost. But the per- 
formance, though correct, was somewhat deficient in 
spirit. The forte passages of the superb Andante 
lacked grandeur and diffusive power; the notes of 
the brass and wood bands were not given with sus- 
tained force, and the unity of effect was consequently 
broken by a too great prominence of the triplets and 
groups of four notes, with which the violins here run 
through the harmony—the accompaniment over- 
powered the melody. The Scherzo was better, the 
trio being more cleanly given by the basses than we 
remember to have heard it before, and the Allegro 
best. Its grand effects were produced with great 
breadth and vigor. 

Madame De La Grance appeared to less advan- 
tage than usual in the execution of Mozart’s exqui- 
site Nom mi dir, which is of a little too severe a style 
for her; and the remaining solo performances were 
not particularly noteworthy. 

Thalberg's new serles takes the form of “ Grand” 
Concerts, although they are held in the same place, 
Niblo’s Saloon. The programme for Thursday 
evening contained Becthoven's Concerto in C minor, 
overtures by full orchestra to “ Oberon” and “ Tell ;” 
a couple of Thalberg’s fantasias, and vocal selections 
(chiefly from Rossini) by the newly arrived contralto 


Mlle. D’Aneri and by Sig. More ttt. 


Worcester, Mass.—The Mozart Society gave their 
first concert of the season on Tuesday evening of last 
week, before a large audience, in the City Hall. The 
first part consisted of selections from the ‘‘ Messiah ;”’ 
the choruses, ‘ And the Glory,” ‘‘ O, thou that tell- 
est,” ‘ Lift up your heads,” ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God,” ‘* All we like sheep,” and ‘ Their sound is gone 
out,” which were sung, for the most part, in good 
time and with good expression. ‘The air, ‘‘O thou 
that tellest,” was sung by an alto voice of remarkable 
depth, possessing much of the pure contralto quality 
of tone. Miss Fiske’s singing of ‘‘ Come unto him,” 
was a most satisfactory performance, creditable alike 
to her taste and skill. The airs, ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” and * How beautiful are the feet,” 
were wisely allotted to a lady whose musical talent 
needs only to be appreciated to enable her to stand at 
the head of our resident singers. On this, her first 
appearance in public, some natural want of confidence 
was visible; but every candid listener must have no- 
ticed the silvery sweetness of her upper tones, and 
the mellow, reed-like quality of the lower ones. We 
hope to hear her again. Mr. Hamilton’s bass recita- 
tive and air were among the best things of the even- 
ning. Romberg’sode, ‘The Transient and Eternal,” 
with the solo and chorus, ‘‘ When thou comest,” 
formed the second part of the programme. The dif- 
ferent solos, &c., were without exception, very well 
sustained by Misses Whiting, Wilder and Fiske, and 
Messrs. Hamilton, Hapgood and Holmes; while Mr. 
B. D. Allen’s masterly piano-playing added much to 
the performance. Between the parts, songs were 
sung by Miss Whiting, who is a decided acquisition 
to the society, and by Miss Fiske. ‘‘The Dearest 
Spot,” and a song of Abt’s, as sung by the former, 
were loudly encored, as was also the latter’s render- 
ing of Schubert’s ‘* Erl-King,” which was impassioned 
and true to its wild, weird beauty. As a whole, the 
concert was remarkably successful, reflecting much 
credit upon the society and its esteemed conductor.— 
Worcester Palladium. 





Foreign. 

Berimw.—On Thursday, the 16th ult., Herr Liehig, 
the indefatigable musikdirector, commenced his sozrées 
for classical orchestral music, at the Singacademie. 
The first piece was Mendelssohn’s magnificent over- 
ture to Athalie, which was followed by a symphony in 
C major by Haydn. The second part began with 
Bennett’s Naiads’ overture, and concluded with Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in B major.—A comparatively 
little-known quartet in A major, by Robert Schumann, 
was executed at the last Quartet-Soirée of Herren 
Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbach.—The 
Count von Redern, who accompanied Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm to the coronation‘at Moscow, has brought 
back with him a large number of Russian sacred songs, 
which are said to date from the earliest period of the 
Christian era. Krigar’s Gesangverein are getting up 
a performance in memory of Robert Schumann. 
Among other works of this composer, which are not 
generally known here, will be the Requiem from Man- 
fred, the introduction from the opera of Genoveva, and 
the ‘* Adventlied.” 

DrespEN.—Professor Rietschel is at present em- 
ployed on a large statue of Carl Maria von Weber, 
which will be erected near the Theatre. 

AIx-LA-CHAPELLE.—A new opera, Das Osterfest, by 
Dr. Alois Schmitt, has been successfully produced. 

HEIDELBERG.—Mme. Clara Schumann is living here 
with her children in the greatest privacy. 





. .J 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

The Hanpet and Haypwn Society are making a 
very thorough study, under the directorship of CarL 
ZeERRAUN, of Costa’s oratorio “ Eli.” The rehear- 
sals go on in good earnest; the conductor is inde- 
fatigable as he is able, and commands the unani- 
mous attention of his great choir. We have never 
heard so good a balance of the four parts, and all so 
effective, in the society, as they exhibit in these re- 
hearsals. Of the music, judging from such portions 
as we have heard, we must confess that it far ex- 
ceeds our expectations. Some of the choruses are 
very beautiful, even without the orchestral accom- 
paniments, which we are told are very rich. We 
feel that the oratorio is destined to make an impres- 
sion here, as it has done in England. It is really 
remarkable that so German a work should proceed 
from an Italian composer. But Mr. Costa has been 
for years conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and of Mendelssohn's and Handel’s oratorios, as 
well as of the Opera, in London, and has always had 
the reputation of a master in all the technical secrets 
of composition. 

The Menpetssonn Cuorat Sociery, finding it 
a loosing business to give Oratorios as they have 
done, have adopted a new plan. They propose to 
enlist the aid of all the lovers of great sacred music 
as “ Associate Members.” We copy from their cir- 
cular: 

The privileges of an Associate Member are, two 
admissions to all the Rehearsals and Concerts of the 
Society, upon payment of five dollars annually. 

It is proposed to give six musical entertainments 
during the season, viz: upon the last Tuesday even- 
ings of December, January, February and March, 
for associate members only, at Messrs. Haier, 
Davis & Co.’s Rooms, 409 Washington St.; also a 
grand concert, with orchestra, upon the anniversary 
of Mendelssohn’s birth, consisting entirely of selec- 
tions from his works; and another of Haydn’s works, 
comprising the ‘Mass in D, ‘Passion,’ &c., with 
piano-forte or organ accompaniment. 

Here will be an excellent opportunity, at moderate 
cost, of becoming acquainted with a good deal of 
good music, and we trust that applications for Asso- 
ciate Membership will flow in freely to the Secretary 
of the Society, Mr. Wm. Srutson Jr., 350 Wash- 
ington St. 

Don’t forget the second concert of the MENDELS- 
soOHN QvuINTETTE CxiUuB, which takes place next 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Leonnarp will play again 
that Trio by Beethoven. 

Our friend the “ Diarist,’ Mr. A. W. THayrer, 
has prepared a very interesting and instructive lec- 
ture on the lives and music of the five great com- 
posers: Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
which he will be glad to read before Lyceums, Musi- 
cal Societies, &c. The lecture contains much infor- 
mation that is new, and presents the whole subject 
in an original and vivid light. Wherever music and 
these great names are held in respect, there ought 
to be an audience for such a lecture. Places like 
Worcester, New Bedford, Salem, Providence, &c., 
where are so many music-lovers, would do well to 
secure a chance to hear it. 








Advertisem 
CHAMBER CONCERTS. 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club’s 


SEGOND CONCERT 

Will take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 2, at Messrs. CHICKERING’S 
Rooms, assisted by Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, Pianist. 

By request the Beethoven Trio in E flat will be repeated ;— 
a Quintette in C minor, by Mozart, and a new composition, by 
Mr. Ryan, for Violoncello and Piano, etc., will be presented. 

Package of Eight Tickets, to be used at pleasure, $5; Single 
tickets $1 each, may be found at the music stores. 


ements. 
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A TENOR SINGER, who reads music at first sight, and 
has been engaged for some years in one of the principal 
churches in New York, wishes a situation in a Boston church. 
Address “8. W.” at this office. 
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THE FIFTH THOUSAND OF 
THE GOLDEN WREATH, 


Vy now ready. The demand for this new volume of Vocal 
Instruction exceeds that of any Juvenile Book of the kind 
ever issued. It is adopted wherever known, teachers and 
scholars being at once convinced of its superior merit asa 
method of instruction, while its 150 pieces of the most popular 
music render it not only the best but the cheapest book for 
Schools. Price only 30 cts. $3 per doz. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


COMPLETE OPERAS, 











WITH ITALIAN AND GERMAN WORDS. 
MOZART, Don Giovanni, .......cccececeeeeeee ees B2-50 
—— Titus,......... Vescoveverseconecaes Core cvceses 1.50 
—— II Flauto Magico,...........06- Desh eets s04eeNe 2.00 
—— Ie Nozze di Figaro,........... jo daeecwvnacere [2.75 
—— L’Enlévement du Serail,..............055 ceeeee 2.00 
————_ Cosi fan Tutte,....cccsecccccccccccccccccescccs 2.50 

Idomeneo, ..........6+ nperosaewes donne *nanseee 2.25 
These seven Operas together, .........seeeeeeeees 209 ose eeOU 
The usual discount to the trade and profession. Imported 


and for sale by 


F. MEYER, Buffalo, N. Y. 





G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 








TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE. 


j HITE BROTHERS, Agents for G. ANDRE & CO. 
Foreign Classic Music, at the reduced prices. 
THE ORGAN, by Hopkins and Riwbault, a few copies. 
Just received, a small invoice of Meyer FLutEs. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 


' Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 
their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856. The highest premium (a Sitver MEDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856. First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Iarmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
1856 :—making Siz First Premiums in one montu! ! 

N. B.—Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors m every Fair at which 
they have been exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds. and a swell pedal. 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q5 Broadway, N.Y. 


To Choral Societies and Choirs. 


ieee Catalogue, No. 3, contains a list of Music 
for the use of Choral Societies, Church Choirs, and Singing 
Classes, printed in separate Vocal and Orchestral Parts. 
Containing Oratorics, Odes, Cantatas, Festival Hymns and 
Anthems ; Operatic Music, Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets and 
Choruses ; Overtures, Symphonies and Marches; Madrigals 
and Glees ; Music with Latin words ; Masses, Motets, &c., &c., 
sent postage free for one cent. 

The Vocal Parts are printed in full music size at the rate of 
three cents per page. 

Novello’s Octavo Editions of Oratorios, 
Of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., in Vocal 
Score, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Handel’s Messiah, 
#1 68; Judas Maccabeeus, $163; Haydn’s Creation, #1 25. 
All the Oratorios of these great masters have been published in 
this series at similarly low prices. 
NOVELLO’S OCTAVO CHORUSES. 

All the Choruses in the octavo editions of the Oratorios may 
be had distinct in Vocal Score with organ and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, at 3, 6, 9, or 13 cents each. 

NOVELLO’S CHORAL HAND-BOOK. 

A collection of music in separate vocal parts. In this work 
are published the whole of the chorus parts of the following 
Oratorios : 

Handel's ‘‘ Messiah.’’ price 38 cents each part. 

Handel’s “Judas Maccaboeus,”’ price 38 cents 
each part. 

Handel's ‘‘Samson,”’ price 38 cents each part. 

These parts are printed in the octavo size with the Alto and 
Tenor parts in the Treble Cleff. 

COLLECTION OF GLEES. 

Novello’s Glee Hive, Part Song Book, and the Musical Times. 
and Singing Class Circular. For particulars see Catalogue, No. 
5, sent postage free for one cent. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
S now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Reed’s Music Store, or at his residence, No. 86 
Pinckney Street. 

Sig. BenDELARI’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., in the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who my wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 














exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melod 
from $60 to $175. Price of Organ Melodeons #200. 
(For descriptive circulars and further information address 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Ms. 


Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 
From THE CONSERVATORY OF LEIPzIG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano. .....Residence 14 Hudson St. 





CARL ZERRAHN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINQCING. 


Mrs. CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crarher of the Pious and Singing, 


U.S. HOTEL. 











PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
N R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the “ Conservato- 
rium der Musik,” Leipzig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence, 24 Hudson St., or at Richardson’s Musical Exchange. 
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EDWARD 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 





J.C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Harmonp, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 


Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
Cracker of Singing and Wianu-Ffarte, 


RESIDENCE, 15 DIX PLACE. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 











IEW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





P. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(G~PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


CARL HAUSE 


ppd his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
gr 282 Washington S8t., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 











Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 














DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


‘Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays om 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musica] Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &c. 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished.— Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Bosron. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, per line. ........sseeseerseeee +0 Cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .....$12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ... $6.00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 

Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 
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. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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